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were different. There was a long standing sense of
Common Weal in England; but Scotland was so
much broken up by different attachments and in-
terests, that there was very little sense of a common
life throughout the whole country, and none of a
welfare that was common to England and Scotland,
alike. They were not at one, and could not be
treated as one. The personal monarchy of the
Stuarts was face to face with an impossible
task.

The Union of the Crowns had, however, forced
the two countries into contact, and the reaction of
one upon the other brought about changes which
rendered it possible to bring the two nations under
one parliamentary government by the act of union
under Queen Anne. English influence had triumphed
constitutionally; the English Parliament, with its
traditions and privileges, was accepted as the chief
organ of government throughout Great Britain. In
commerce on the other hand, the Scottish influence
prevailed: the exclusive Companies, like the Mer-
chant Adventurers or the Turkey Company, fell
into the background. The interlopers made serious
inroads on the monopoly of the East India Com-
pany1, and the greater freedom for the employment
of private capital within the realm2, which was
characteristic of Scotland, came to be adopted for
the whole of Great Britain.

1  Growth of English Industry and Commerce, n, p. 416.

2  Christianity and Politics, pp. 71-86.